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I look to the diffusion of light and education as the resource 
to be relied on for ameliorating the condition, promoting 
the virtue, and advancing the happiness of man. 


Thomas Jefferson 
October 1822 
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Executive Summary 

A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to the preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the people, the Legislature shall encourage by all suitable 
means the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural improvement. 

- Constitution of the State of California, Article 9, Section 1 

E choing the words and thoughts of Thomas Jefferson, California’s state constitution em- 
braces the noblest of principles in its vision for public higher education. Over the decades, 
California public higher education has dominated policy discussions as a model of access and 
excellence and a powerful engine of economic growth. Indeed, it would be hard to overstate 
the scale, significance, and potential of California’s public universities. 

Since 1960, higher education policy has been guided by the California Master Plan for 
Higher Education, an unprecedented system designed simultaneously to support world-class 
research universities, regionally based undergraduate teaching universities, and open-access 
community colleges, with coordinated structures for transfer among these sectors. Stanford 
president John Hennessy called it the envy of the world. In its original vision, the Master Plan 
articulated California’s ideal of providing tuition-free higher education for California residents. 
It called for “scrupulous policy planning to realize the maximum value from the tax dollar,” 
more recently summarized as including “fuller use of facilities and better coordination among 
educational institutions.” 1 

According to the Master Plan, the California Community Colleges would admit any student 
capable of benefiting from instruction. The top one-third of high school graduating classes 
would be eligible for admission to the universities of the California State system, whose primary 
mission was defined as undergraduate and master’s level graduate education, with research as 
appropriate for a primary teaching mission. The University of California campuses would func- 
tion as high-level research universities, selecting high school students from the top 12.5% of the 
graduating classes and placing strong emphasis on doctoral degrees and professional programs 
in law, medicine, and dentistry. 

There have been many achievements of which California can be proud. The University of 
California system has received more U.S. patents than any university in the world. Berkeley 
alone can boast of having among its current and emeriti faculty nine Nobel Laureates, 32 
MacArthur Fellows, 141 members of the National Academy of Sciences, and four Pulitzer Prize 
winners. Cal State is one of the largest multi-campus BA and MA programs in the world. Since 
1961, it has awarded more than 2.6 million degrees. The third pillar of California public higher 
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education, the California Community Colleges, is now the largest higher education system in 
the nation, serving 2.6 million students annually. As of 2008, a total FTE of 586,057 students 
were enrolled in degree programs in California’s public four-year and graduate institutions, and 
another 741,622 in degree or certificate programs in its community colleges. 2 

But California’s best laid plans for higher education are now in serious danger. Many attri- 
bute the threat to the reduction in public funding and the dire financial situation throughout 
California. The financial difficulties are formidable indeed. However, this report shows the real 
threat to the preeminence of California’s higher education is not a lack of funds, although it is 
a serious issue. Rather, the real danger is a fundamental failure by today’s trustees and system 
leaders to apply the same creativity and thoughtfulness that informed the Master Plan to a 
new world of reduced resources and a shrinking tax base. Unless there is a paradigm shift in 
the thinking of California’s educational leadership, the promise of accessibility and quality will 
be lost. 

There are major problems that require urgent attention: 

Dramatic hikes in cost to students and obstacles to university access 

• Over a five-year period, tuition has risen on average 73.1% at UC campuses, and 83.8% 
at Cal State campuses. 3 

• The expectation of admission to a California public university for thousands of 
California Community College graduates is unfulfilled. 4 

Inadequate attention to educational quality and outcomes 

• On average, only 52.4% of first-time, full-time freshmen graduate from Cal State 
campuses within six years. Only 17.2% graduate within four years. 5 

• California students are graduating with vast gaps in their skills and knowledge. 

Students — especially at UC — can graduate without ever having exposure to U.S. history, 
economics, and other key subjects. 

• UC trustees have delegated their important oversight of central academic matters 
to the faculty, which has not taken effective steps to improve academic quality and 
accountability. 

• Meanwhile, UC schools refuse to use nationally normed and validated assessments to 
determine whether undergraduates are getting the education they need — and whether 
the public is making a good investment. 
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• Every single public college or university in the state of California has adopted restrictive 
speech and harassment codes that inhibit free speech and permit the politicization of 
the classroom. 

Poor use of campus resources 

• Plans for efficient, year-round operations have foundered. In the summer of 2008, Cal 
State campuses operated at less than 12% of their Fall levels, a decrease from 2001. UC 
campuses operated at 23%. 6 

• The California university systems project billions in future building projects, remaining 
wedded to a nineteenth-century bricks and mortar mentality, while the world is 
going global through creative use of technology. The California Legislative Analyst’s 
Office suggests that requests for capital projects often exceed the actual needs of the 
campuses. 7 

• Annual debt service payments at UC and Cal State for infrastructure projects have more 
than doubled over the past ten years, growing on average 9% per year. 8 

• Hundreds of programs have low enrollments, yet rarely are they consolidated or closed; 
meanwhile, new and expensive programs are regularly added. 

• Executive salaries have grown in the midst of a serious, ongoing budget crisis. 

Many of these problems are decades old. They will not be solved with the usual “solutions”: 
the annual calls for more public money or higher tuition. Governing boards must energetically 
investigate and analyze faculty workloads, administrative salaries, building utilization, 
enrollment practices, student assessments, campus commitment to academic freedom, and 
other key measures. 

There is no question: the challenge is vast, and the solutions are not simple. But California’s 
wellbeing and prosperity depend in no small part on the quality and affordability of its public 
universities and community colleges. And success or failure in California is of profound 
significance for the rest of the nation. 

College and university leaders simply must invest their funds wisely — whether the money 
comes from students, parents, donors, or taxpayers. At this critical juncture, the fiduciaries 
of public higher education, namely the trustees and regents of the universities, must be active 
stewards, asking probing questions, obtaining the data they need, and introducing solutions. 

This report offers a snapshot of quality and cost-effectiveness and provides key metrics and 
policy guidance for California’s higher education leadership. Asking how much people are 
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paying to attend these schools, how the schools are spending that money, and what students 
get in return, this report outlines 12 key steps that those responsible for quality and cost — the 
trustees, working with faculty and administrators — must take to ensure that California’s great 
schools remain great. 

Finally, this report is an invitation to a vigorous dialogue about issues that are critical for 
California and the nation as a whole. 
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I What are students 
9 learning? 

A round the nation, a consensus is building that college students must acquire certain 
core skills and knowledge to be ready for the responsibilities of citizenship and for 
the challenges of today’s ever-changing workplace. In August 2011, Roper Public Affairs & 
Corporate Communications administered a national survey on ACTA’s behalf. Seventy percent 
responded that colleges and universities should require all students to take basic classes in core 
subjects such as writing, math, science, economics, U.S. history, and foreign language. The 
strongest support for the core curriculum (80%) came from respondents age 25-34 — including 
those who have recently transitioned from college into today’s demanding workplace. 9 

Surveys of employers and business leaders underscore these findings. In a 2009 survey 
conducted by the Hart Research Associates for the American Association of Colleges and 
Universities, employers registered their strong desire for colleges and universities to place 
more emphasis on concepts and new developments in science and technology (70%); written 
and oral communication (89%); the ability to work with numbers and understand statistics 
(63%); civic knowledge, participation, and engagement (52%); democratic institutions and 
values (40%); and proficiency in a foreign language (45%). Of the hundreds of business leaders 
surveyed, 26% complained that recent graduates of four- year institutions were deficient in 
writing skills. 10 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, between the ages of 18 and 44, a person can 
anticipate changing jobs on average 11 times. In these challenging economic times, a well- 
constructed and well-taught core curriculum offers significant advantages: General surveys of 
major fields give students a broader, more comprehensive education than narrowly-focused 
classes, and thus prepare them for a dynamic workplace where they will need multiple skill sets 
and wide-ranging knowledge. Indeed, the catalogs of California’s public universities themselves 
recognize the essential role played by a core curriculum. 11 

A robust collegiate core curriculum — also known as general education — ensures a solid 
basis of common skills and knowledge outside of the major for all students, whatever their 
preparation. And requiring standard classes in foundational subjects is a far more cost-effective 
model than offering a large list of esoteric courses. 
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We assessed general education at 3 1 public universities in the California State University and 
University of California systems. Using the most recent publicly available catalogs, we examined 
whether these institutions require their students to take general education courses in seven key 
subjects: Composition, Literature, intermediate-level Foreign Language, U.S. Government or 
History, Economics, Mathematics, and Natural or Physical Science. 

To receive credit in this report, a course must be a true general education course — broad 
in scope, exposing the student to the rich array of material that characterizes the subject. 
Further, a course must truly be a requirement. Many California universities seem to have a 
core curriculum because they require students to take courses in subject areas other than their 
major — often called “distribution requirements.” But these are “requirements” in name only, 
typically giving students dozens or even hundreds of courses from which to choose. For further 
details on our criteria, please see Appendix A. 

As the following charts show, the Cal State and UC systems differ markedly in their 
approaches to general education. In the Cal State system, 17 universities require four or more 
core courses; commendably, all 22 of the Cal State institutions receive credit for Science and 
19 for Composition. With but one exception, every university in the California State University 
system, guided by Title 5 of the California Code of Regulations, section 40404, has an explicit 
requirement for a foundational course in American history and government. 12 

California Polytechnic State University-San Luis Obispo is an example of curricular 
excellence, meeting six of the seven core requirements on top of a demanding set of science 
requirements. Three other Cal State institutions — Sonoma State, Cal State-San Bernardino, 
and Cal State-San Marcos — meet five of the seven requirements. Cal State-Dominguez Hills, 

Cal State-East Bay, Cal State-LA, and San Francisco State notably require students to take two 
semesters of basic composition courses. To graduate, students must also pass either an upper- 
level writing course or a writing skills examination. 13 

Compared to Cal State campuses, the UC universities do a poor job of ensuring a 
comprehensive general education. The Berkeley and Davis campuses do not require even one 
of the seven core subjects listed above; Irvine, Riverside, and Santa Cruz require a mere two; 
and UCLA, Merced, San Diego, and Santa Barbara require three. Not a single University of 
California campus requires a foundational course in U.S. history or government. 

The number and variety of courses that satisfy existing distribution requirements make 
it easy for students to avoid core subjects and still fulfill their graduation requirements. 

For example, at UC-Davis, students can take one of hundreds of course sections to satisfy 
the Arts and Humanities requirement, while at UCSB, nearly 200 courses fulfill the Social 
Science requirement. At UC-Berkeley, students can take courses from any of 19 different 
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departments to satisfy (one semester’s worth of) the Reading and Composition requirement. 

A perplexing array of topics often stands in lieu of a clear, focused requirement. At UC-Davis, 
for example, 162 courses offered during the Fall 2011 quarter satisfied the “Quantitative 
Literacy” requirement, including “Techniques and Practices of Fish Culture” and “Animal 
Communication.” One course, “Landscape Meaning,” could be used during the Fall quarter 
of 2011 to satisfy any of nine general education requirements, including Arts and Humanities, 
Oral Literacy, Quantitative Literacy, Science and Engineering, Scientific Literacy, Social 
Sciences, Visual Literacy, World Cultures, and Writing Experience. 14 
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GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
AT CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS* 


Gov/ 

INSTITUTION Comp Lit Lang Hist Econ Math Sci 


California Polytechnic State University-San Luis Obispo • • • • • 

California State Polytechnic University-Pomona • • 

California State University-Bakersfield • • • 

California State University-Channel Islands • 

California State University-Chico • • 

California State University-Dominguez Hills • • • 

California State University-East Bay • • • 

California State University-Fresno • • • 

California State University-Fullerton • • • 

California State University-Long Beach • • • 

California State University-Los Angeles • • • 

California State University-Monterey Bay • • 

California State University-Northridge • • • 

California State University-Sacramento • • • 

California State University-San Bernardino • • • • 

California State University-San Marcos • • • • 

California State University-Stanislaus • • 

Humboldt State University • • • 

San Diego State University • • • 

San Francisco State University • • • 

San Jose State University • • • 

Sonoma State University • • • • 


* See Appendix Bfor school evaluation notes on core courses. Based on the technical mission of California Maritime Academy, it is excluded 
from this portion of the study. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
AT UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS* 

Gov/ 


INSTITUTION 

Comp Lit 

Lang Hist Econ Math 

Sci 

University of California-Berkeley 

University of California-Davis 

University of California-Irvine 

• 

• 


University of California-Los Angeles 

• 

• 

• 

University of California-Merced 

• 

• 

• 

University of California-Riverside 

• 


• 

University of California-San Diego 

• 

• 

• 

University of California-Santa Barbara 

• • 

W 

W 

University of California-Santa Cruz 

• 

• 



*See Appendix B for school evaluation notes on core courses. 
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Do schools promote a free 
exchange of ideas? 


T here are few campus locations more famous than UC-Berkeley’s Sproul Plaza, across from 
the Mario Savio Steps. Credited with leading the campus free speech movement in the 
late ‘60s, Mario Savio is honored today with a prominent plaque, a memorial lecture fund, and 
a library archive detailing students’ efforts to secure their right to free speech and academic 
freedom. 

The university should indeed be a place where free expression of diverse views is the 
first and most sacred principle, even when those viewpoints are perceived as unwelcome 
or offensive. This principle lies at the heart of a university education and undergirds the 
statement issued in 2006 by the Association of American Colleges and Universities — a 
national organization whose members include virtually every school in the California State and 
University of California systems: “In any education of quality, students encounter an abundance 
of intellectual diversity.” 15 

To make this possible, AAC&U maintains, students should learn to think critically — so that 
they understand “the inappropriateness and dangers of indoctrination . . . see through the 
distortions of propaganda, and . . . assess judiciously the persuasiveness of powerful emotional 
appeals.” In this spirit, the California legislature passed a law in 2006 expressly precluding the 
state’s public colleges and universities from subjecting students to discipline for speech that 
would be protected off campus. 16 

Both the UC and Cal State systems have published broad policy statements outlining rights 
to free expression. The University of California Policy on Speech and Advocacy states that 
the “University is committed to assuring that all persons may exercise the constitutionally 
protected rights of free expression, speech, assembly, and worship.” California State University 
institutions have similar policies at the campus level. Note, for example, the policy at Cal 
State-San Bernardino: “There shall be no restrictions on legal free speech activity based on 
the content of such speech or expression or on the political, religious, or other affiliations of 
speakers.” Cal State-Channel Islands makes a similar promise: “The University will protect the 
rights of freedom of speech, expression, petition, and peaceful assembly as set forth in the U.S. 
Constitution.” 17 

Yet despite these broad promises, California institutions are some of the worst offenders 
when it comes to policies that punish so-called “offensive” speech or restrict expression to 
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designated “free speech zones.” A close review of California schools by the Foundation for 
Individual Rights in Education (FIRE) has found that — in both the Cal State and UC systems — 
schools are failing to protect legitimate expression and free speech and are actively discouraging 
a robust exchange of ideas. 

Dedicated to defending and sustaining individual rights at America’s colleges and 
universities, FIRE examines speech codes and assigns a “red light,” “yellow light,” or “green 
light” rating to indicate whether a given school protects or restricts freedom of expression. 
According to FIRE, every one of the 32 four-year undergraduate institutions in the Cal State 
and UC systems has restrictive policies in place. Fourteen schools earned “yellow light” 
warnings for endangering free speech, including eight Cal State schools and six UC schools. 
Meanwhile, 18 schools are on the “red light” list for clear and substantial restrictions of free 
speech. 18 (See the charts on the following pages.) 

When he assumed the UC presidency, Mark Yudof rejected the multiple standards and 
definitions of discriminatory harassment, often found in speech codes, on the UC campuses. 
And he issued a firm directive in October 2009, requiring campuses to have a single definition, 
consistent with U.S. Supreme Court precedent. His directive was intended to bring UC into 
compliance with the “Davis Standard,” which the Court articulated in its 1999 ruling on Davis 
v. Monroe County Board of Education. 

President Yudof ’s directive defines harassment as: 

LCJonduct that is so severe and/or pervasive, and objectively offensive, and that 
so substantially impairs a person’s access to University programs or activities, 
that the person is effectively denied equal access to the University’s resources 
and opportunities on the basis of his or her race, color, national or ethnic origin, 
alienage, sex, religion, age, sexual orientation ... or perceived membership in 
any of these classifications. 19 

But President Yudof’s directive has not been faithfully followed. The University of 
California’s system-wide policy encourages students to report to campus police any “general 
communication not directed toward a particular individual, which disparages a group of people 
on the basis of some characteristic.” At UCSB, “personal jokes or negative comments about 
you personally or about you as a female or male” are subject to prosecution. UCSB’s code is so 
broad as to capture a great range of speech. It is precisely such broad-brushed threats to free 
expression that the U.S. Supreme Court declared unconstitutional. 20 
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SPEECH CODES AT CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS* 


RED LIGHT SCHOOLS 

15 out of 23 

Speech codes impose clear and 
substantial restrictions on free 
speech. 


YiULOW LlHIrST SCHOOLS 

8 out of 23 

Speech codes clearly endanger 
free speech. 


eneira LIGHT SCHOOLS 
O out of 23 

Speech codes do not seriously 
imperil free speech. 


# California Maritime Academy O California Polytechnic State University-San Luis Obispo 


# California State Polytechnic University-Pomona O California State University-East Bay 


# California State University-Bakersfield O California State University-Northridge 


# California State University-Channel Islands O California State University-San Bernardino 


# California State University-Chico O California State University-San Marcos 


# California State University-Dominguez Hills O San Diego State University 


# California State University-Fresno O San Jose State University 


# California State University-Fullerton O Sonoma State University 


# California State University- Long Beach 


# California State University- Los Angeles 


# California State University-Monterey Bay 


# California State University-Sacramento 


# California State University-Stanislaus 


# Humboldt State University 


® San Francisco State University 


*Research and evaluation for this chart completed by The Foundation for Individual Rights (FIRE), •wvovo.thefire.org. 
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SPEECH CODES AT UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS* 


RED LIGHT SCHOOLS 

3 out of 9 

Speech codes impose clear and 
substantial restrictions on free 
speech. 


Y1SLLOW IL!©!MJT 8CHO@L§ 

6 out of 9 

Speech codes clearly endanger 
free speech. 


©KISKI LIGHT SCHOOLS 
0 out of 9 

Speech codes do not seriously 
imperil free speech. 


• University of California-Irvine 

O University of California-Berkeley 

• University of California-San Diego 

O University of California-Davis 

• University of California-Santa Cruz 

O University of California-Los Angeles 

O University of California-Merced 

O University of California-Riverside 

O University of California-Santa Barbara 


*Research and evaluation for this chart completed by The Foundation for Individual Rights (FIRE), •wvovo.thefire.org. 
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Like so many things in life, speech and sensitivity codes emerge because of good intentions. 
As some thinking goes, we should not offend; we should not make people uncomfortable. 

We need to get along. But in mounting this argument, those who look favorably toward 
speech codes miss an important point: speech codes create a chilling atmosphere, effectively 
empowering the institution to silence students and faculty on the grounds that a person, or even 
a group, has been “offended.” When faced with speech codes or harassment policies (whatever 
the name and whatever the guise), students will hold back from expressing controversial 
opinions or making forceful arguments, worried that they might face administrative or 
disciplinary repercussions for constitutionally protected speech. 

Speech codes are not a simple matter of civility and sensitivity. They are of special concern to 
all of us in a democratic society that depends upon citizens evaluating multiple perspectives in 
order to determine what is in the country’s best interest. 

Of course, developing that ability comes from a robust exchange of ideas — especially in the 
classroom — with assurance of professional responsibility and the maintenance of academic 
standards. Here again, Cal State and UC profess strict adherence to these important principles. 
At California State University: 

[T]he academic freedom of students rests first upon their access to a high quality 
education and their right to pursue a field of study that they deem appropriate 
and desirable .... [and supports] an environment where students as well as 
faculty are free to express the widest range of viewpoints within the standards of 
scholarly inquiry and professional ethics. 21 

The University of California Policy on Course Content similarly states: “Misuse of the 
classroom by, for example, allowing it to be used for political indoctrination, for purposes other 
than those for which the course was constituted, or for providing grades without commensurate 
and appropriate student achievement, constitutes misuse of the University as an institution.” 
That policy goes on: 

It should be understood that the Board of Regents has always recognized the 
importance of an “open forum policy” on the campuses, of a free exchange of 
ideas, and of pursuit of the truth wherever it may lead — popular or unpopular 
though that may be. ... It is the Regents’ responsibility to the very concept of 
a University to protect the institution from the misuse of the classroom and to 
ensure the rights of all to teaching and learning. 22 

Yet here again, California schools fail to practice what they preach. In 2003 the faculty 
and administrators at the University of California illustrated how far they had wandered 
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from their professed dedication to academic excellence and academic freedom when, for the 
first time in nearly 70 years, the university changed its policy on academic freedom in the 
classroom. The old policy had emphasized that professors teaching controversial subjects must 
be “dispassionate” and “give play to intellect rather than to passion”; the new policy merely 
requires them to express conclusions — however passionately held — which are reached by 
“professional standards of inquiry” in their disciplines. The new regulations, subtly different 
from the old, give faculty a dangerous new power to indoctrinate students. 23 

To see why, consider the occasion for the revisions. In Fall 2002, Berkeley offered a writing 
course entitled “The Politics and Poetics of Palestinian Resistance.” The course advocated the 
Palestinian perspective of the Israel-Palestine conflict, saw no need to incorporate alternative 
views, and even went so far as stating, in its official course description, that “Conservative 
thinkers are encouraged to seek other sections.” That last statement was removed under public 
pressure, but the course retained a deeply one-sided political slant. 24 

Under the old regulations, this course and others like it were vulnerable to the objection that 
they violated the requirement of objectivity and dispassionate analysis. The new regulations 
make it far easier to defend such courses, for they allow the professor to be as biased as he or 
she will, so long as the teaching falls within the professor’s area of scholarly “competence.” 

In the face of the faculty’s resolution to weaken its commitment to objective and 
dispassionate teaching, the regents took no action. But the late Martin Trow, former UC- 
Berkeley professor of public policy, understood — and courageously addressed — the muddled 
state of academic freedom at his university. He spoke up eloquently against the change, 
prescribing academic freedom as a faculty right and a responsibility necessitated by the 
academy’s obligation, in the words of the original 1934 regulation on academic freedom and 
faculty conduct in the classroom, to “seek and transmit knowledge and to train students in the 
processes whereby truth is to be made known.” 25 

As with other issues, he predicted the consequences of such a change — and his prediction 
remains “must reading” for all those who are currently troubled by the lack of intellectual 
diversity: 

If the university gives to this politically unrepresentative body of academics the 
right to teach their political views without the necessity to present alternative 
perspectives if only they are “urgently committed to a definite point of view,” and 
are “competent” to hold those views, then people outside the university might be 
inclined to suspect that in some academic subjects and departments there may 
be more indoctrination and conversion than teaching going on. The costs to the 
university of its breaking of that treaty, and of the trust on which it is founded, 
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may be slow in coming. But the consequences of breaking that treaty can be 
seen in other societies that have withdrawn their trust from the universities, and 
govern them more directly according to the preferences of the governments of 
the day. And that is a very high price — maybe the highest price — that universities 
can be asked to pay for their own arrogance . . . , 26 

In keeping with Trow’s prediction, there has been growing public concern about 
indoctrination in the classroom and a lack of intellectual diversity . 27 

As the intellectual health of a university is dependent on the free exchange of ideas and 
the freedom to explore any topic, schools must foster an atmosphere of free inquiry. A 
recent exhaustive report by the National Association of Scholars outlined politicization of 
academic work at the University of California. Although UC president Mark Yudof publicly 
acknowledged that there is truth in the charge, when asked if he would send a memo to UC 
chancellors concerning such behavior, President Yudof responded, “I don’t know if it would 
do much good.” Judging from local media reaction, which called upon him to demonstrate 
bold leadership, the public is losing patience . 28 
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3 How much are students 
a paying? 


T he cost of higher education has gone up all over the country, but it has exploded at colleges 
and universities in California. Nationwide, during the five-year period ending in 2011-12, 
inflation-adjusted published tuition and required fees for in-state students at four-year public 
colleges increased by an average of 28%. In California, however, the numbers are even more 
stark: Across the UC system, tuition/fees increased 32% in 2009 alone and Cal State raised 
tuition twice in 2011, first 12%, then another 9%. Both increases sparked student protests. 
Seventy percent of Californians now agree that “the price of a college education keeps students 
who are qualified and motivated to go to college from doing so,” with six out of ten calling the 
affordability of higher education a “big problem.” 29 

Both the Cal State and UC governing boards set a uniform system-wide base tuition, which 
accounts for the bulk of annual student charges; however, each campus executive has the 
authority to charge campus-specific fees in certain limited categories. 30 

The charts on the following pages show the tuition and fees at Cal State and UC campuses 
for 2006-07 and 2011-12 in constant 2011 dollars, along with the percent change over those 
years. For reference, the leftmost column shows tuition and fees for 2001-02, also expressed 
in constant 2011 dollars. Over the five-year period from 2006-07 to 2011-12, tuition has risen 
on average 73.1% at UC campuses, and 83.8% at Cal State campuses. The five-year trend is 
stark — all schools increased tuition by a minimum of 63%, even after adjusting for inflation. 

At three schools — Cal State-East Bay, Long Beach State, and Humboldt State — tuition and 
fees increased over 95% in five years. To make matters worse: Across 30 campuses, tuition also 
rose by an average of 47% during the five years before 2006-07, with Cal Poly-San Luis Obispo 
leading the pack at 76.1%. 
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TRENDS IN UNDERGRADUATE TUITION & FEES 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


5-Year 


INSTITUTION 

2001-02 

2006-07 

2011-12 

% Change* 

California Maritime Academy 

12,787 

13,878 

16,536 

68.5% 

California Polytechnic State University-San Luis Obispo 

2,755 

4,852 

7,911 

63.0 

California State Polytechnic University-Pomona 

2,280 

3,364 

6,106 

81.5 

California State University-Bakersfield 

2,287 

3,779 

6,682 

76.8 

California State University-Channel Islands** 

N/A 

3,325 

6,316 

90.0 

California State University-Chico 

2,629 

3,807 

6,890 

81.0 

California State University-Dominguez Hills 

2,318 

3,360 

6,095 

81.4 

California State University-East Bay 

2,237 

3,287 

6,414 

95.1 

California State University-Fresno 

2,238 

3,391 

6,263 

84.7 

California State University-Fullerton 

2,348 

3,358 

6,120 

82.2 

California State University-Long Beach 

2,215 

3,196 

6,240 

95.3 

California State University-Los Angeles 

2,263 

3,437 

6,095 

77.4 

California State University-Monterey Bay 

2,356 

3,350 

5,963 

78.0 

California State University-Northridge 

2,304 

3,394 

6,488 

91.2 

California State University-Sacramento 

2,397 

3,662 

6,573 

79.5 

California State University-San Bernardino 

2,385 

3,450 

6,518 

88.9 

California State University-San Marcos 

2,281 

3,450 

6,596 

91.2 

California State University-Stanislaus 

2,381 

3,395 

6,582 

93.9 

Humboldt State University 

2,364 

3,543 

7,062 

99.3 

San Diego State University 

2,256 

3,526 

6,578 

86.6 

San Diego State University-Imperial Valley Campus*** 

N/A 

2,961 

5,706 

92.7 

San Francisco State University 

2,319 

3,533 

6,276 

77.7 

San Jose State University 

2,425 

3,678 

6,828 

85.7 

Sonoma State University 

2,581 

4,070 

6,862 

68.6 


Source: Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 

Note: 2001-02 and 2006-07 dollar amounts are expressed in 2011 inflation-adjusted numbers. 

* Five-year change is from 2006-07 to 2011-12. 

** California State University-Channel Islands accepted its first freshman class in Fall 2003. 

***San Diego State University-Imperial Valley Campus began offeringfour-year programs in 2007. 
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TRENDS IN UNDERGRADUATE TUITION & FEES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEM 


5-Year 


INSTITUTION 

2001-02 

2006-07 

2011-12 

% Change* 

University of California-Berkeley 

$5,237 

$7,424 

$12,834 

72.9% 

University of California-Davis 

5,836 

8,453 

13,860 

64.0 

University of California-Irvine 

5,787 

7,581 

13,122 

73.1 

University of California-Los Angeles 

5,379 

7,277 

12,686 

74.3 

University of California-Merced** 

N/A 

7,423 

13,070 

76.1 

University of California-Riverside 

5,554 

7,353 

12,924 

75.8 

University of California-San Diego 

5,531 

7,462 

13,200 

76.9 

University of California-Santa Barbara 

5,462 

7,822 

13,595 

73.8 

University of California-Santa Cruz 

5,460 

7,829 

13,416 

71.4 


Source: IPEDS 

Note: 2001-02 and 2006-07 dollar amounts are expressed in 2011 inflation-adjusted numbers. 
* Five-year change is from 2006-07 to 2011-12. 

** University of California-Merced was not in operation until Fall 2005. 


AVERAGE IN-STATE TUITION AND FEES (2011 $’s) 

Cal State Average UC Average 



2006-2007 2007-2008 2008-2009 2009-2010 2010-2011 2011-2012 


Source: IPEDS 

Note: Unweighted average of Cal State and UC tuition. 
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How does tuition compare 
to family income? 


I ncreases in college costs place a heavy burden on families that, in many cases, are already 
straining to pay mortgages and put food on the table. The charts on the following pages illus- 
trate the problem by showing the rise in tuition and fees as a percentage of California’s median 
household income. Over the five-year period studied, undergraduate tuition and required fees 
at all of the colleges and universities in this study demanded an increasing percentage of house- 
hold income. While the rate of increase was consistently high across all schools — from 44.8% 
up to 72.5% — the share of income demanded by the “sticker price” tuition and fees at UC 
schools is markedly higher than that for its Cal State counterparts; at nearly every UC campus, 
the full price of one year’s tuition and required fees would now consume at least one-fifth of 
median household income. 

California’s Cal Grants program, administered by the California Student Aid Commission, 
attempts to mitigate the impact of high tuition costs on families with financial need. In its most 
comprehensive form, Cal Grants cover all Cal State and UC system-wide fees for qualifying 
resident undergraduate students. However, students must meet strict qualifications to receive 
grants: Out of the 646,836 students enrolled in the Cal State and UC systems in 2010, only 
150,197 received Cal Grant assistance. Cal Grants, institutional grants, and federal scholarship 
funds create robust student aid packages. On average, however, they leave net prices for the 
actual cost of attendance that are high and rising, especially for students who are not eligible for 
full aid packages. For example, in 2010-11, a UC-Berkeley student from a family making be- 
tween $75,001 and $110,000 owed an average net price of $22,388. Students who do not qual- 
ify for comprehensive scholarship aid will leave college with debt that may take many years to 
pay, calling into question the much-vaunted income dividend of a college degree. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York reports that over 12 million individuals 40 or older still owe money 
on student loans. Astonishingly, almost 2 million individuals 60 and over still owe money. The 
recession has created hard times throughout the nation; California colleges and universities 
need to develop cost efficiencies that meet the demands of the economy’s “new normal.” 31 
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UNDERGRADUATE TUITION & FEES AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF MEDIAN HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


5-Year 


INSTITUTION 

2000-01 

2005-06 

2010-11 

Change in 
% Points* 

5-Year 
% Change* 

California Maritime Academy 

4.6% 

6.7% 

9.7% 

3.1% 

46.0% 

California Polytechnic State University-San Luis Obispo 

4.6 

8.2 

11.9 

3.7 

45.1 

California State Polytechnic University-Pomona 

3.8 

5.8 

8.8 

3.0 

52.0 

California State University-Bakersfield 

3.8 

6.4 

9.8 

3.3 

52.2 

California State University-Channel Islands** 

N/A 

5.8 

9.3 

3.6 

61.7 

California State University-Chico 

4.3 

6.5 

10.3 

3.8 

58.5 

California State University-Dominguez Hills 

3.7 

5.8 

8.9 

3.1 

54.1 

California State University-East Bay 

3.7 

5.6 

9.3 

3.7 

65.9 

California State University-Fresno 

3.7 

5.8 

9.0 

3.2 

55.3 

California State University-Fullerton 

3.9 

5.8 

8.9 

3.1 

54.4 

California State University-Long Beach 

3.7 

5.5 

8.8 

3.3 

59.6 

California State University-Los Angeles 

3.7 

5.9 

8.9 

3.0 

51.8 

California State University-Monterey Bay 

4.0 

5.8 

8.7 

2.9 

49.6 

California State University-Northridge 

3.9 

5.9 

9.3 

3.5 

58.9 

California State University-Sacramento 

4.0 

5.9 

9.5 

3.6 

60.7 

California State University-San Bernardino 

3.7 

6.0 

9.3 

3.3 

55.2 

California State University-San Marcos 

3.6 

5.9 

9.3 

3.3 

56.5 

California State University-Stanislaus 

3.9 

5.9 

9.7 

3.9 

66.3 

Humboldt State University 

4.0 

6.1 

10.6 

4.4 

72.5 

San Diego State University 

3.8 

6.0 

9.6 

3.5 

58.5 

San Diego State University-Imperial Valley Campus*** 

N/A 

5.1 

8.2 

3.1 

59.8 

San Francisco State University 

3.9 

6.0 

9.2 

3.2 

52.3 

San Jose State University 

4.0 

6.4 

9.9 

3.5 

55.0 

Sonoma State University 

4.3 

7.0 

10.1 

3.1 

44.8 


Source: IPEDS and U.S. Census Bureau 

* Five-year change is from 2005-06 to 2010-11, to capture the most recent federal data on median household income in California. 
** California State University-Channel Islands accepted its first freshman class in Fall 2003. 

***San Diego State University-Imperial Valley Campus began offeringfour-year programs in 2007. 
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UNDERGRADUATE TUITION & FEES AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF MEDIAN HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEM 


5-Year 


INSTITUTION 

2000-01 

2005-06 

2010-11 

Change in 
% Points* 

5-Year 
% Change* 

University of California-Berkeley 

8.6% 

12.6% 

20.1% 

7.5% 

59.7% 

University of California-Davis 

8.7 

14.4 

22.0 

7.5 

52.4 

University of California-Irvine 

8.5 

13.1 

20.6 

7.5 

57.7 

University of California-Los Angeles 

7.9 

12.6 

19.8 

7.2 

57.5 

University of California-Merced** 

N/A 

12.9 

20.3 

7.4 

57.6 

University of California-Riverside 

8.2 

12.7 

20.3 

7.5 

59.0 

University of California-San Diego 

8.2 

12.9 

20.8 

7.8 

60.7 

University of California-Santa Barbara 

8.2 

13.5 

21.5 

7.9 

58.7 

University of California-Santa Cruz 

9.1 

13.4 

21.1 

7.7 

57.3 


Source: IPEDS and U.S. Census Bureau 

* Five-year change is from 2005-06 to 2010-11, to capture the most recent federal data on median household income in California. 
** University of California-Merced was not in operation until Fall 2005. 
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Where is the money 
going? 


A cross the country a changing economy, demographic shifts, and a declining fiscal base 
present challenges to state governments. California’s challenges are among the most 
serious in the nation. As Dominic Brewer and William Tierney, professors in the Rossier School 
of Education at the University of Southern California, observe, per-student state funding at 
the University of California has dropped 40% since 1990; in that year, the state contributed 
$15,860 per student, a figure that dropped to $9,650 in constant dollars. 32 

Despite recent declines, California currently funds higher education at a rate above the 
national average when measured by appropriations per FTE and by appropriations of state tax 
funds for operating expenses of higher education as a percentage of gross domestic product. 33 
Yet there is little guarantee that this trend will continue. 

The decline in state support comes at a time when many California local governments are 
strapped and some even face bankruptcy. And over the long-term, the aging of California’s 
population will reduce the tax base available to fund postsecondary education. Moreover, the 
long-term health of California’s retirement system looks grim. A 2011 study by the Stanford 
Institute for Economic Policy Research estimated that CalPERS — the retirement system for 
most state employees, including those at the California State University — has an 82% chance 
of being unable to meet its obligations within the next 16 years. The same study estimated that 
the University of California Retirement Plan had a 70% chance of being unable to meet its 
obligations within the same period. 34 

Nationwide, a growing share of school funds is going to pay for layers and layers of 
administration. Some support staff are integral to the process of instruction. However, the 
long-term trend nationwide — and in California — is simply unsustainable. From 1976-2005, the 
ratio of non-instructional staff to instructional staff in American colleges and universities more 
than doubled. A recent study of higher education costs at 198 leading colleges and universities 
showed a 39.3% increase in expenditures per student for instruction, a 37.8% increase for 
expenditures in research and service, but a 61.2% increase per student for administration from 
1993 -2007. 35 While California schools have taken recent steps to combat these trends, more 
must be done. 
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Administrative Spending 

The charts on the following pages gather data submitted by California’s public universities to 
the U.S. Department of Education. They demonstrate a marked difference in trends at the Cal 
State and UC systems. In the five-year period ending in 2009-10, the most recent year for which 
financial data are publicly available, instructional spending grew faster than administrative 
spending (or decreased at a slower rate than administrative spending) at 14 out of 23 Cal 
State institutions. Commendably, two schools — Cal State-San Bernardino and San Francisco 
State — cut administrative spending (adjusted for inflation) by over 25%. On the other hand, 
four Cal State institutions each raised administrative spending by 40% or more; two of these 
simultaneously decreased instructional spending over the same period. 

In the UC system, six schools grew instructional spending faster than administrative 
spending (or decreased it at a slower rate): UC-Berkeley, UC-Irvine, UCLA, UC-Riverside, 
UCSB, and UCSD. However, only two — UC-Irvine and UCSB — cut administrative spending 
over the five-year period. 

Differences between the two systems become particularly stark when one analyzes trends 
in administrative spending as a share of Educational and General (E&G) expenditures — a key 
indicator of the size of administrative spending relative to the rest of the institution’s budget. 

At the California State University, administrative spending ranged from 8.4% to 20% of E&G 
expenditures. However, most schools in the Cal State system appear to be moving in the right 
direction. While administrative shares at four schools increased by 22% or more, over half of 
the campuses decreased administrative spending relative to E&G expenditures by at least 10%. 
Sonoma State particularly stands out, decreasing the administrative share of its budget by 2.6% 
while also increasing the instructional share by 23%. Trends such as this reflect a clear and 
promising shift of priorities. 

At the University of California, on average, administrative spending represents 8% of E&G 
expenditures, with half of the schools decreasing that share over the five-year period. The 
numbers on a per-student basis, however, tell a different story. Long Beach State spends $6,924 
per student on instruction and $1,040 on administration — a ratio of 6.7 to 1. Meanwhile, UC- 
Riverside spends $10,433 per student on instruction and $2,149 on administration — a ratio of 
4.9 to 1. Given overall state appropriations, the disparity is especially significant. 

In 2011-12, the UC system, which has a research and graduate education mission along with 
its undergraduate role, received over $270 million more in general fund support than did the 
Cal State system, even though it serves less than two-thirds the number of undergraduates as 
Cal State. 36 
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In 2008, the University of California Office of the President embarked on an administrative 
restructuring plan intended to cut spending by $52 million and staff by 400 members. 37 While 
the plan achieved some cost savings, its impact was focused on the system president’s office, 
and many units simply moved to other areas within the university. It did not address the 
individual campuses, which continue to employ large numbers of administrators. The financial 
impact has not been lost on students. As one UC-Davis law student recently wrote: 

While students face tuition hikes and professors see class sizes expand, 
administrators preside over an almost sacrosanct collection of programs 
that are best described as wasteful irrelevancies. The traditional model of 
faculty-run universities has gradually given way to a vast apparatus of lawyers, 
administrators and generic bureaucrats who have expanded overhead functions 
while prolifically fabricating new roles for themselves. 38 

At a time when many qualified students are denied a place in California public higher 
education, growing ranks of administrators with little tie to academic priorities cannot be 
justified. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VS. ADMINISTRATIVE SPENDING 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


INSTITUTION 


2004-05 FY 
Expenditures 

2009-10 FY 
Expenditures 

$ Change 

% Change 

California Maritime Academy 

Instruction 

$11,216,556 

$13,253,345 

$2,036,789 

18.2% 


Administration 

6,795,951 

6,151,466 

-644,485 

-9.5 

California Polytechnic State 

Instruction 

142,741,018 

144,423,476 

1,682,459 

1.2 

University-San Luis Obispo 

Administration 

30,611,952 

27,798,044 

-2,813,908 

-9.2 

California State University- 

Instruction 

128,149,526 

116,992,673 

-11,156,853 

-8.7 

Pomona 

Administration 

18,353,272 

25,692,405 

7,339,133 

40.0 

California State University- 

Instruction 

51,949,361 

44,572,197 

-7,377,164 

-14.2 

Bakersfield 

Administration 

14,849,169 

12,268,802 

-2,580,367 

-17.4 

California State University- 

Instruction 

23,816,404 

32,970,871 

9,154,467 

38.4 

Channel Islands 

Administration 

6,533,079 

9,590,174 

3,057,095 

46.8 

California State University- 

Instruction 

109,110,621 

99,925,930 

-9,184,692 

-8.4 

Chico 

Administration 

19,534,718 

20,845,855 

1,311,137 

6.7 

California State University- 

Instruction 

68,917,897 

62,043,027 

-6,874,870 

-10.0 

Dominguez Hills 

Administration 

13,588,521 

10,594,860 

-2,993,661 

-22.0 

California State University- 

Instruction 

90,055,340 

79,884,037 

-10,171,302 

-11.3 

East Bay 

Administration 

27,179,382 

21,517,130 

-5,662,252 

-20.8 

California State University- 

Instruction 

137,187,735 

133,040,942 

-4,146,793 

-3.0 

Fresno 

Administration 

16,591,243 

28,671,629 

12,080,385 

72.8 

California State University- 

Instruction 

163,459,823 

169,595,040 

6,135,218 

3.8 

Fullerton 

Administration 

31,459,441 

44,656,238 

13,196,797 

41.9 

California State University- 

Instruction 

206,056,095 

208,912,784 

2,856,689 

1.4 

Long Beach 

Administration 

32,723,420 

31,387,551 

-1,335,869 

-4.1 

California State University- 

Instruction 

123,601,115 

115,251,959 

-8,349,156 

-6.8 

Los Angeles 

Administration 

28,936,155 

28,918,532 

-17,623 

-0.1 

California State University- 

Instruction 

36,900,109 

31,796,377 

-5,103,732 

-13.8 

Monterey Bay 

Administration 

9,639,248 

12,302,553 

2,663,305 

27.6 

California State University- 

Instruction 

181,633,100 

174,884,947 

-6,748,153 

-3.7 

Northridge 

Administration 

40,358,716 

32,877,684 

-7,481,032 

-18.5 

California State University- 

Instruction 

173,716,680 

158,071,046 

-15,645,635 

-9.0 

Sacramento 

Administration 

37,685,980 

31,651,148 

-6,034,832 

-16.0 

California State University- 

Instruction 

85,977,066 

87,351,776 

1,374,710 

1.6 

San Bernardino 

Administration 

29,284,777 

21,926,076 

-7,358,702 

-25.1 

California State University- 

Instruction 

47,575,579 

54,867,103 

7,291,524 

15.3 

San Marcos 

Administration 

17,836,256 

16,489,157 

-1,347,100 

-7.6 

California State University- 

Instruction 

50,234,515 

53,566,797 

3,332,282 

6.6 

Sanislaus 

Administration 

16,019,190 

12,697,880 

-3,321,310 

-20.7 

Humboldt State University 

Instruction 

60,758,079 

55,054,996 

-5,703,083 

-9.4 


Administration 

15,420,175 

17,216,944 

1,796,770 

11.7 

San Diego State University 

Instruction 

218,479,395 

202,163,947 

-16,315,447 

-7.5 


Administration 

36,356,651 

31,299,328 

-5,057,323 

-13.9 

San Diego State University- 

Instruction 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Imperial Valley Campus* 

Administration 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

San Francisco State University 

Instruction 

196,681,494 

180,857,456 

-15,824,038 

-8.0 


Administration 

54,605,191 

39,075,870 

-15,529,322 

-28.4 

San Jose State University 

Instruction 

175,107,401 

178,036,859 

2,929,458 

1.7 


Administration 

28,159,287 

29,513,673 

1,354,386 

4.8 

Sonoma State University 

Instruction 

52,779,956 

55,748,628 

2,968,672 

5.6 


Administration 

16,362,819 

13,685,032 

-2,677,787 

-16.4 


Source: IPEDS 

Note: Data are reported in 201 1 inflation-adjusted numbers , and are for the most recent five-year span of data available. 
* San Diego State University-Imperial Valley Campus data were reported combined with that of the main campus. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VS. ADMINISTRATIVE SPENDING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEM 




2004-05 FY 

2009-10 FY 



INSTITUTION 


Expenditures 

Expenditures 

$ Change 

% Change 

University of California-Berkeley 

Instruction 

$627,658,402 

$680,829,018 

$53,170,616 

8.5% 


Adm in istration 

119,381,998 

122,878,343 

3,496,345 

2.9 

University of California-Davis 

Instruction 

662,545,976 

713,694,854 

51,148,878 

7.7 


Admin istration 

79,965,874 

87,910,293 

7,944,419 

9.9 

University of California-Irvine 

Instruction 

521,352,397 

564,585,493 

43,233,096 

8.3 

Adm in istration 

41,927,486 

36,202,118 

-5,725,368 

-13.7 

University of California-Los Angeles 

Instruction 

1,315,752,638 

1,534,470,515 

218,717,877 

16.6 


Adm in istration 

124,939,385 

145,268,757 

20,329,373 

16.3 

University of California-Merced* 

Instruction 

N/A 

35,530,039 

N/A 

N/A 

Adm in istration 

N/A 

26,046,484 

N/A 

N/A 

University of California-Riverside 

Instruction 

168,994,801 

198,444,812 

29,450,011 

17.4 

Adm in istration 

38,744,522 

40,866,831 

2,122,309 

5.5 

University of California-San Diego 

Instruction 

602,565,021 

744,535,015 

141,969,994 

23.6 

Adm in istration 

95,076,916 

109,469,258 

14,392,341 

15.1 

University of California-Santa Barbara Instruction 

245,053,715 

236,539,447 

-8,514,268 

-3.5 


Admin istration 

38,919,567 

35,616,014 

-3,303,553 

-8.5 

University of California-Santa Cruz 

Instruction 

153,581,300 

154,114,832 

533,532 

0.3 

Adm in istration 

30,706,734 

31,197,695 

490,962 

1.6 


Source: IPEDS 

Note: Data are reported in 201 1 inflation-adjusted numbers , and are for the most recent five-year span of data available. 
* University of California-Merced was not in operation until Fall 2005. 
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Athletic Spending 

And what about athletic spending? Universities are not required to report their athletic 
departments’ expenditures to the Department of Education as a separate item, so it’s harder to 
see what exactly is going on. However, based on information obtained by USA Today through 
a Freedom of Information Act request, it appears that 14 of the 15 California schools in 
Division I of the NCAA have allowed their athletic spending to grow at a faster rate than their 
instructional spending. Student athletic fees also continue to rise — in some cases more than 
threefold in a five-year period. (See the charts on the following pages.) In other words, athletic 
budgets are rising relative to educational spending, and in many cases drawing significant 
support from general university funds. Students, meanwhile, are being forced to shoulder an 
even greater burden of the cost. 39 

The Berkeley athletic department, according to UC-Berkeley professor of computer science 
Brian Barksy, spent $88.4 million in campus funds between 2003 and 2011 to balance its 
budget, drawing fierce criticism from the faculty. Since that time, the demand for funds has 
only grown bigger as UC faces $321 million in stadium renovations, much of which will be used 
to address earthquake safety issues. Initial hopes of finding private funding for the renovations 
have weakened with only $31 million out of an expected $270 million in hand so far from the 
sale of seats. A substantial number of non-binding pledges will undoubtedly augment resources 
for the stadium project, but the bottom line is, so far, rather bleak. The athletic project not only 
puts academic program funds at risk but also threatens to escalate student fees even higher. 40 
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TRENDS IN ATHLETIC SPENDING 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


Student Fees Total Operating Expenses 


INSTITUTION 

2004-05 

2009-10* * 

% Change 

2004-05 

2009-10* 

% Change 

California Maritime Academy 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California Polytechnic State University-San 
Luis Obispo 

$4, 930, 626 

$6,541,867 

32.7% 

$13,597,161 $21,844,857 

60.7% 

California State Polytechnic University-Pomona 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University-Bakersfield 

657,535 

1,986,596 

202.1 

5,986,119 

9,064,657 

51.4 

California State University-Channel Islands 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University- Chico 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University-Dominguez Hills 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University-East Bay 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University-Fresno 

423,333 

1,648,797 

289.5 

30,186,780 

27,984,636 

-7.3 

California State University-Fullerton 

1,781,904 

2,209,582 

24.0 

9,444,382 

10,234,725 

8.4 

California State University-Long Beach 

1,826,986 

1,668,833 

-8.7 

13,473,521 

13,947,071 

3.5 

California State University-Los Angeles 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University-Monterey Bay 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University-Northridge 

1,859,929 

1,887,274 

1.5 

9,657,426 

9,671,357 

0.1 

California State University-Sacramento 

3,535,118 

4,710,108 

33.2 

13,160,946 

17,495,912 

32.9 

California State University-San Bernardino 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University-San Marcos 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University- Stanislaus 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Humboldt State University 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

San Diego State University 

6,312,593 

10,716,301 

69.8 

29,981,538 

34,211,727 

14.1 

San Diego State University-Imperial Valley 
Campus 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

San Francisco State University 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

San Jose State University 

850,219 

4,910,187 

477.5 

16,705,278 

21,793,519 

30.5 

Sonoma State University 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


Source: USA Today (http://www.usatoday.com/sports/college/ncaa-Jinances.htm) 

Note: USA Today study covered only those schools in NCAA Division I. 2004-05 and 2009-1 0 dollar amounts are expressed in 2011 inflation- 
adjusted numbers. 

* 2009-10 is the most recent year of data available from the USA Today study. 
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TRENDS IN ATHLETIC SPENDING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEM 


Student Fees Total Operating Expenses 


INSTITUTION 

2004-05 

2009-10* 

% Change 

2004-05 

2009-10* 

% Change 

University of California-Berkeley 

$2,275,273 

$2,250,472 

-1.1% 

$61,651,672 $72,708,205 

17.9% 

University of California-Davis 

10,044,667 

17,271,148 

71.9 

18,205,534 

26,839,976 

47.4 

University of California-Irvine 

8,995,464 

4,086,276 

-54.6 

12,695,250 

14,631,763 

15.3 

University of California-Los Angeles 

2,768,965 

2,883,840 

4.1 

54,788,661 

64,875,616 

18.4 

University of California-Merced 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

University of California- Riverside 

3,195,609 

3,367,057 

5.4 

8,097,493 

13,534,674 

67.1 

University of California-San Diego 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

University of California-Santa Barbara 

6,789,245 

8,947,803 

31.8 

11,513,894 

14,053,136 

22.1 

University of California-Santa Cruz 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


Source: USA Today (http://www.usatoday.com/sports/college/ncaa-finances.htm) 

Note: USA Today study covered only those schools in NCAA Division I. 2004-05 and 2009-10 dollar amounts are expressed in 2011 inflation- 
adjusted numbers. 

* 2009-10 is the most recent year of data available from the USA Today study. 
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Facilities Utilization 

In 2013, a Cal State enrollment freeze, along with a shortage of places at UC, could turn away 
25,000 students or more. Newspapers feature stories of unhappy students whose dreams of higher 
education opportunity are thwarted. Under-utilized classrooms are a serious part of the problem. 
But as students clamor for access, data show that many classroom seats go unused and empty. 41 

In 1970, the California Legislature set high expectations for use of classrooms to ensure 
wide access to public higher education and full use of public funding. Rooms were to be 
scheduled for use 75% of the time between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 10:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, with the further expectation that two-thirds of the seats would be filled during 
those hours. In accordance with further legislation passed in 1973, institutions seek to meet a 
minimum standard of 20 laboratory station hours per week (which typically need to take place 
during the daytime, 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.). 42 

The utilization data reported by the universities, however, shows how very far they fall 
below expectations. In the most recent publicly available data on space utilization at California 
institutions, only one school — UC-Santa Cruz — met California’s minimum standards for 
average weekly classroom contact of 35 hours per station per week. In the UC system, these 
averages range from a low of 20.8 hours at UC-Merced to 35.9 hours per week at UC-Santa 
Cruz. At Cal State, the range is 17.0 hours per week (California Maritime Academy) to 34.1 
hours (Cal State-San Luis Obispo), with a system-wide average of 28.9 hours per week. At 
UCLA, large lecture halls are vacant the majority of the time on Friday afternoons . 43 

Average student contact hours for laboratory stations — typically among the most expensive 
spaces on a college campus — range from 16.8 hours at UC-Merced to 24.0 hours at UC-San 
Diego, among the UC campuses, and from 10.7 hours per week (Cal State-East Bay) to 28.8 
hours (Cal State-Monterey Bay) among the Cal State campuses, with a system-wide average of 
18.4 hours. Even allowing for new safety standards that reduce the number of stations that can 
be used at one time, these usage statistics are unacceptable. 44 

In 2000, both the University of California and California State University conducted feasibility 
studies on expanding services to support year-round operations (YRO), with Cal State finding that 
a YRO program would allow the university to “meet its master plan goals of providing access to up 
to 43,000 FTEs in spite of limited capital construction resources.” However, as of 2008, summer 
enrollment at Cal State remained at only 12 % of Fall levels while UC was at less than 23 % . 45 

California is a state devoted to sustainability — but, ironically, its colleges are wasting 
resources that would enable them to educate thousands more students while also saving money. 
As Clayton Christensen and Henry Eyring, who have analyzed “disruptive innovation” in 
education, argue, year-round scheduling is a crucial and feasible way to serve more students — 
both in-state and “destination” students who pay out-of-state tuition — at reduced cost. 46 
California must do better. 
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Are students graduating and 
doing so on time? 


N ationally, less than 58% of the full-time students who begin college earn a degree from 
that school in six years: 54.9% of the students in public institutions and 64.6% of the 
students in private, non-profit colleges and universities. Even allowing for students who transfer 
and finish at another institution, these low rates put the U.S. behind global competitors. 

Despite spending more per student on higher education than any other Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) country, the U.S. ranks 16th in the 
percentage of young adults who have completed college. Students who enter college but do not 
graduate represent a failed investment, with consequences for the student, the institution, and 
taxpayers. 47 

The charts on the following pages show the four- and six-year graduation rates in California 
for the cohort that entered in 1999 and the cohort that entered in 2004. We measured 
and reported the percentage of change in the graduation rates between these two cohorts. 
California State University overall did not fare so well as the national average: Out of 23 Cal 
State schools, only seven — Maritime Academy, Cal State-Channel Islands, Chico State, San 
Diego State, Sonoma State, and both Cal Poly campuses — surpassed it. 48 The University of 
California, as a whole, performed better than the national average; the eight schools that 
admitted undergraduate students for the latest cohort averaged a six-year graduation rate of 
81.6%. 

Retention rates for freshmen are a strong predictor of eventual success in graduation and 
this pattern holds true for California. Eight Cal State campuses had freshman retention rates 
below the national average of 79.5%. All nine of the University of California undergraduate 
campuses exceeded the national average for freshmen retention; four UC campuses had 
freshman retention rates of 95% or above. 49 

Of course, a baccalaureate degree is supposed to take only four years, not six. Students 
who entered in 2004 should have graduated in 2008 and moved forward with careers or 
further training. But if we look at four-year graduation rates in California institutions, only six 
out of 32 schools surveyed graduate more than half of their students in four years. Only two 
institutions — UC-Berkeley and UCLA — graduate more than 64% of students in four years, a 
figure that, if it were a grade, would denote a “D.” In other words, more than three-quarters 
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ARE STUDENTS GRADUATING AND DOING SO ON TIME? 


of California’s public four-year universities fail to graduate at least half of first-time full-time 
students in four years. 

Admittedly, some students take longer to graduate because of financial or family obligations 
that they must balance against progress toward degree completion. Still, the need for remedial 
coursework, poor academic advising, and inefficient class scheduling are also obstacles to 
timely graduation. 

One of the successes of California higher education is the high graduation rate of the 
California Community College graduates who transfer to California public universities. Of 
the CCC students who transferred to Cal State in 2003, for example, 71.2% finished with 
baccalaureate degrees by 2 009. 50 With the far-sighted goal of increasing the rate of college 
completion, the Master Plan provided for the smooth progression of CCC graduates to 
California public universities, and subsequent legislation has attempted to enhance that 
process. 

California’s SB 1440, passed unanimously in 2010 by both chambers of the Assembly and 
signed into law by Governor Schwarzenegger, guarantees CCC students who complete the 60 
credit hour transfer degree a place at a Cal State university. It also promises students that they 
can complete their baccalaureate degrees within 60 hours without having to repeat courses 
similar to those already taken at the community college. 51 The program is new, and only a 
few hundred students have so far qualified through its provisions, but even for these CCC 
graduates, only eight of the 23 Cal State campuses have places. 

Six UC campuses (Davis, Irvine, Merced, Riverside, Santa Barbara, and Santa Cruz) have a 
Transfer Admission Guarantee (TAG). In a disturbing lack of cooperation, however, UC-San 
Diego terminated its Transfer Admission Guarantee, citing “capacity and budget issues.” 52 
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BACCALAUREATE GRADUATION RATES FOR 
FIRST-TIME, FULL-TIME FRESHMEN 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


1999 Cohort 2004 Cohort Change 

Graduation Rate Graduation Rate in % points 


INSTITUTION 

4-Year 

6-Year 

4-Year 

6-Year 

4-Year 

6-Year 

California Maritime Academy 

25.0% 

50.0% 

48.0% 

61.0% 

23.0% 

11.0% 

California Polytechnic State University-San Luis Obispo 

21.0 

69.0 

26.0 

73.0 

5.0 

4.0 

California State Polytechnic University-Pomona 

9.0 

46.0 

19.0 

57.0 

10.0 

11.0 

California State University-Bakersfield 

13.0 

38.0 

17.0 

43.0 

4.0 

5.0 

California State University-Channel Islands* 

N/A 

N/A 

25.0 

58.0 

N/A 

N/A 

California State University-Chico 

15.0 

52.0 

20.0 

62.0 

5.0 

10.0 

California State University-Dominguez Hills 

6.0 

35.0 

5.0 

31.0 

-1.0 

-4.0 

California State University-East Bay 

17.0 

44.0 

15.0 

45.0 

-2.0 

1.0 

California State University-Fresno 

13.0 

43.0 

17.0 

51.0 

4.0 

8.0 

California State University-Fullerton 

14.0 

48.0 

16.0 

51.0 

2.0 

3.0 

California State University-Long Beach 

11.0 

46.0 

12.0 

54.0 

1.0 

8.0 

California State University-Los Angeles 

9.0 

32.0 

8.0 

37.0 

-1.0 

5.0 

California State University-Monterey Bay 

10.0 

32.0 

13.0 

41.0 

3.0 

9.0 

California State University-Northridge 

9.0 

36.0 

14.0 

48.0 

5.0 

12.0 

California State University-Sacramento 

9.0 

41.0 

11.0 

42.0 

2.0 

1.0 

California State University-San Bernardino 

10.0 

42.0 

13.0 

44.0 

3.0 

2.0 

California State University-San Marcos 

9.0 

35.0 

13.0 

44.0 

4.0 

9.0 

California State University-Stanislaus 

21.0 

52.0 

23.0 

49.0 

2.0 

-3.0 

Humboldt State University 

12.0 

45.0 

9.0 

37.0 

-3.0 

-8.0 

San Diego State University 

14.0 

53.0 

30.0 

66.0 

16.0 

13.0 

San Diego State University-Imperial Valley Campus** 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

San Francisco State University 

9.0 

40.0 

14.0 

48.0 

5.0 

8.0 

San Jose State University 

7.0 

41.0 

8.0 

48.0 

1.0 

7.0 

Sonoma State University 

19.0 

48.0 

31.0 

57.0 

12.0 

9.0 


Source: IPEDS 

Note: Original data were reported without decimal places. 

* California State University-Channel Islands accepted its first freshman class in Fall 2003. 

** San Diego State University-Imperial Valley Campus began offering four-year programs in 2007. 
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BACCALAUREATE GRADUATION RATES FOR 
FIRST-TIME, FULL-TIME FRESHMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEM 



1999 Cohort 
Graduation Rate 

2004 Cohort 
Graduation Rate 

Change 
in % points 

INSTITUTION 

4-Year 

6-Year 

4-Year 

6-Year 

4-Year 

6-Year 

University of California-Berkeley 

58.0% 

87.0% 

69.0% 

91.0% 

11.0% 

4.0% 

University of California-Davis 

42.0 

80.0 

51.0 

82.0 

9.0 

2.0 

University of California-Irvine 

42.0 

80.0 

60.0 

83.0 

18.0 

3.0 

University of California-Los Angeles 

57.0 

87.0 

68.0 

90.0 

11.0 

3.0 

University of California-Merced* * 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

University of California-Riverside 

38.0 

65.0 

46.0 

68.0 

8.0 

3.0 

University of California-San Diego 

54.0 

85.0 

57.0 

86.0 

3.0 

1.0 

University of California-Santa Barbara 

45.0 

79.0 

64.0 

79.0 

19.0 

0.0 

University of California-Santa Cruz 

49.0 

70.0 

50.0 

74.0 

1.0 

4.0 


Source: IPEDS 

Note: Original data were reported without decimal placet. 

* University of California-Merced was not in operation until Fall 2005. 
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7 How are the governing boards 
a structured? 

I n 1960, a joint committee of the California State Board of Education and the Regents of the 
University of California authored the Master Plan, the recommendations of which became 
the foundation of the Donahoe Higher Education Act. The Act and subsequent modifying 
legislation established the current three-tiered system of higher education, each with separate 
governing bodies. 

Under the Master Plan, the University of California is the state’s “primary academic research 
institution” and provides undergraduate, graduate, and professional education. With limited 
exceptions, UC also has exclusive jurisdiction to offer doctoral degrees. California State 
University offers “undergraduate and graduate education through the master’s degree” and, 
under the original plan, could offer joint doctoral degrees with UC. In 2005, Cal State was 
granted authority to offer its own Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) program and subsequently 
gained authority independently to offer doctorate programs in nursing and physical therapy. 
The California Community College system offers “lower-division instruction that is transferable 
to four- year colleges, provide [s] remedial and vocational training, and grant [s] associate 
degrees and certificates.” 53 

Under the Master Plan, UC was to select from the top one-eighth (12.5%) of graduating 
California high school seniors, while Cal State would select from the top one-third (33.3%) 
of the class. The community colleges would “admit any student capable of benefiting from 
instruction.” California law states that transfer from community colleges to the UC and Cal 
State schools is a “central institutional priority of all segments of higher education”; both 
systems are directed to maintain a lower-to-upper division ratio of 40:60 to facilitate transfer. 54 

University of California 

The University of California is governed by a Board of Regents, an entity established under 
Article IX, Section 9 of the Constitution of the State of California. It consists of 26 voting 
members, 18 of whom are appointed by the governor of California (with Senate approval) for 
12-year terms, with the possibility of reappointment; one is a UC student, appointed by the 
regents; and seven are ex officio members: the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Speaker of the 
Assembly, Superintendent of Public Instruction, president and vice president of the Alumni 
Associations of UC and the UC president. Two faculty members — the chair and vice chair of 
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the Academic Council — serve as non-voting board members with a minimum period of service 
of one year. 

The regents have “full powers of organization and government” over the University, subject 
to statutes regarding the security of funds, compliance with the terms of endowments, and 
competitive bidding. Under university bylaws, the regents have ten standing committees under 
which most matters are governed. Their areas are: Compliance and Audit; Compensation; 
Educational Policy; Finance; Governance; Grounds and Buildings; Health Services; 
Investments; Long Range Planning; and Oversight of the Department of Energy Laboratories. 
Any matter may bypass committee and be put to the full board by a two-thirds vote of 
the board; otherwise, a matter will first be placed in committee, which will then make a 
recommendation to the board. 55 

California State University 

The California State University Board of Trustees consists of 24 voting members, 16 of whom 
are appointed by the governor with Senate confirmation, for eight-year terms. In addition, the 
governor appoints one faculty trustee from nominees proposed by the Statewide Academic 
Senate, and two student trustees from nominees proposed by the California State Student 
Association. One trustee is selected by the CSU Statewide Alumni Council. Finally, five 
members serve ex officio-, the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Speaker of the Assembly, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Chancellor. 56 

University trustees hold all “powers, duties, and functions with respect to the management, 
administration, and control” of the California State University, and have the power to 
adopt rules and regulations for the government of the University. Cal State’s board has ten 
standing committees, including Audit; Campus Planning, Buildings and Grounds; Collective 
Bargaining; Educational Policy; Finance; Governmental Relations; Institutional Advancement; 
Organization and Rules; and University and Faculty Personnel. The tenth committee, the 
Committee of the Whole, “is responsible for all other matters to come before the board that are 
not otherwise assigned to another standing committee.” The board may consider any matter 
not before a standing committee by a two-thirds vote. 57 

The board’s website states the scope of its power and duties: “The Board has authority 
over curricular development, use of property, development of facilities, and fiscal and human 
resources management.” The Board’s Standing Orders also delegate to the Chancellor such 
responsibilities as “establishment and oversight of all academic programs . . . development and 
oversight of the budget, including the capital outlay program . . . appointment of personnel, 
development and enforcement of personnel programs and discipline and termination of 
personnel.” 58 
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California Postsecondary Education Commission 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) was an independent agency 
consisting of 16 commissioners appointed by the executive and legislative branches, along with 
others representing the California Community Colleges, the California State University, the 
University of California, the independent colleges and universities, and the California State 
Board of Education. It was discontinued in 2011. 

CPEC’s responsibilities included gathering data on student enrollment, educational 
outcomes and other educational policy issues; long-range planning for college and university 
campuses; reviewing proposed degree programs; evaluating institutions’ budget requests; 
developing policy recommendations regarding financial aid programs; and other strategic 
issues. 59 


It is important to clarify what it means to be a California trustee or regent. Trustees of 
public universities must be stewards of the public interest, helping their institutions provide 
a high-quality education at an affordable price. They must support their institutions but be 
prepared to question the status quo. While trusting the chancellor or president, they are 
empowered to seek other sources of information. Shared governance is important, but the 
board is ultimately responsible for both the academic and financial health of the institution, as 
well as for maintaining an appropriate campus environment. These are fiduciary responsibilities 
that boards cannot delegate away, and they must not confuse efforts and extensive discussions 
with effective action. To quote Henry Clay, “Government is a trust, and the officers of the 
government are trustees; and both the trust and trustees are created for the benefit of the 
people.” 60 

In what follows, we analyze board outcomes at the University of California and California 
State University, with particular emphasis on academic quality and fiscal accountability. The 
analysis covers board actions from January 2010 through January 2012, although actions prior 
to 2010 are discussed when necessary to give context to current initiatives. Board agendas, 
minutes, bylaws, and other publicly available governance documents were consulted, as were 
media reports. Requests for supporting or clarifying information were sent to each system’s 
governing board. 
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What have boards done to improve 
academic quality? 


S tate law articulates “the intent of the Legislature that quality classroom instruction be 
continually improved and that courses required for normal progress to a baccalaureate 
degree be provided in sufficient numbers.” 61 As noted above, both UC and Cal State boards 
have full authority to effect necessary changes and improvements and to discharge their 
statutory duty to improve instruction and ensure efficient access toward degree completion. 


University of California 

Despite broad statutory authority over academic affairs, the UC regents play virtually no role in 
setting academic priorities or overseeing academic quality. Through Standing Order 105.2, they 
delegated their authority to the faculty and, since that time, the Academic Senate has interpreted 
the delegation as essentially removing the regents from any significant role in academic policy. 
The board, explains the Berkeley Academic Senate, has empowered the faculty to “determine 
academic policy; set conditions for admission and the granting of degrees; authorize and 
supervise courses and curricula; and advise the administration on faculty appointments, 
promotions, and budgets.” In what might be considered an understatement: “This delegated 
authority makes the UC Academic Senate unique among faculty governments.” 62 

The regents’ Educational Policy committee has recently investigated areas such as online 
instruction, faculty retention, and undergraduate admissions profiles. And in 2009, the 
regents charged a Commission on the Future, comprised of faculty, students, staff, alumni, 
and university leaders, with recommending ways to “maintain quality and lower educational 
delivery costs.” 63 However, given the Academic Senate’s delegated authority in academic 
matters, it is perhaps no surprise that on the few occasions regents have tried to address 
academic matters, their efforts have been limited and even blocked. 

Policy 2107 requires the system president to report periodically to the board the status 
of plans “for strengthening general education in the University.” The UC-Berkeley student 
paper itself editorialized that the school should “rethink whether its liberal arts education 
fulfills its promise: a comprehensive education.” Yet there is little evidence that this matter has 
commanded significant attention from the board. 64 
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Regents’ interest in tracking educational outcomes has had little traction. In response 
to a regent’s inquiry at a 2009 meeting of the board’s Long Range Planning committee, the 
vice provost called the inclusion of standardized student learning assessment data in the 
Accountability Report “controversial” and “politically loaded.” And to emphasize the point, 
the faculty representative to the board went on record in a letter to his fellow trustees the next 
year, saying that “faculty should retain responsibility for assessing student learning outcomes” 
and arguing “that assessment be discipline-specific and campus based.” The regents did not 
take executive action to implement standardized assessments, and the Accountability Report 
only includes self-reported measures of student learning outcomes. Meanwhile, the UC 
faculty has taken no steps to use standardized tests to measure student learning outcomes, 
notwithstanding UC president Mark Yudof’s clear support of the Voluntary System of 
Accountability during his time as chancellor of the University of Texas system. 65 

California State University 

The California State University Board of Trustees has taken notable steps toward improving 
academic quality, one of which is the Graduation Initiative, aimed at raising system-wide 
graduation rates by eight percentage points by 2015-16. University administrators are charged 
with analyzing university- wide trends, identifying best practices for improving student 
engagement, and implementing campus programs. 

Minutes from the board’s Educational Policy committee show active engagement by trustees, 
with board members asking questions about the program scope and methodology. 

Similarly, trustees have taken an active role in launching Cal State’s Early Start Program, 
an initiative designed to address English and mathematics remediation needs. Under the new 
program, Cal State campuses must identify incoming freshmen for a summer remediation 
program designed to help students achieve college readiness in English and mathematics before 
they begin college-level work. 66 

Unlike the UC regents, Cal State’s board has remained highly active in academic policy 
oversight despite delegating significant authority to its chancellor for “ [establishment and 
oversight of all academic programs.” The board’s Educational Policy committee annually 
reviews the system’s Academic Master Plan, “a comprehensive list of campus academic plans 
that guide program, faculty, and facility development.” The Master Plan includes a list of new 
degree programs approved by trustees for development. Committee meeting minutes reflect 
not only a thorough review of program effectiveness, but also an ongoing dialogue among 
trustees, university administrators, and academic departments to ensure the process does not 
impose unduly burdensome reporting obligations. 67 
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In notable contrast to UC, the Cal State board has for many years encouraged careful 
assessment of the campuses’ academic effectiveness. All 23 Cal State institutions have joined 
the Voluntary System of Accountability developed by the Association of Public and Land-grant 
Universities (APLU), and all but three have posted outcomes on assessments of students’ core 
collegiate skills on APLU’s College Portrait site. The assessment instrument used by most Cal 
State campuses is the Collegiate Learning Assessment, the same test that informed Richard 
Arum and Josipa Roksa’s pathbreaking 2011 study, Academically Adrift . Since 2008, board 
policy has also required each Cal State campus to define general education outcomes based 
on the “Essential Learning Outcomes” framework of the Association of American Colleges 
and Universities (AAC&U). These are more subjective indicators, but in combination with the 
CLA, they provide an additional starting point for curricular discussions. 68 
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What have boards done to control 
costs and increase efficiency? 


I n the past five years, tuition increases have skyrocketed, and tens of thousands of 

community college graduates have been denied the transfer to campuses that they would 
easily have received four or five years ago. Outrage and frustration are evident in strikes and 
demonstrations and in legislative interest in radical solutions such as closing campuses deemed 
too expensive to maintain. Both systems have had to deal with a $750 million budget cut in 
2011. And the challenge of sharp state reductions is hardly over: “trigger cuts” in state budgets 
still loom with the potential for very large reductions in the future. Both university systems 
must find ways to reduce significantly their operating expenses. Each has taken some steps 
toward that goal, but they are woefully inadequate to the task. 69 

Administrative Expenditures 

The regents have taken note of UC-Berkeley’s Operational Excellence initiative, involving a 
series of projects designed to increase efficiency through streamlining administrative processes; 
however, long-term savings are not expected to accrue until 2013 at the earliest. At the system 
level, the university’s Working Smarter initiative in part seeks to decrease administrative costs 
over five years by “moving toward common, integrated financial and payroll systems, time and 
attendance systems, fund accounting, data warehousing, asset management, e-procurement, 
energy and climate solutions, indirect cost-recovery, library efficiency strategies, and risk 
management.” As of May 2012, the program had achieved economies of $157 million towards 
its goal of $500 million. The magnitude of real savings in the future is still unclear and may be 
substantially above $500 million. According to the university website, for example, one source 
of savings will come from “opportunity cost avoidance,” which the website describes as “not 
recorded in accounting books” and which “does not have a direct budgetary effect.” 70 
Anticipating a massive reduction in state funding, in 2011 the California State University 
Board of Trustees directed campus presidents to amass at least $250 million in savings from 
such measures as hiring freezes and cutting non-essential travel. 71 
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Six years ago, UC president Robert Dynes apologized to a California State Senate panel for the 
university’s failure of accountability in handling executive compensation. The state legislature 
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echoed in its statements the public’s outrage that UC executives received millions of dollars 
in bonuses and perquisites in violation of public disclosure rules, even as the university was 
sharply raising fees. During the four-hour hearing, legislators recalled similar hearings more 
than ten years earlier concerning excessive compensation packages for departing executives. 
Later, the Senate Majority Leader remarked that “executive pockets were padded while 
students’ pockets were picked.” 72 

The regents promptly instituted reforms, but the public image of both UC and Cal State 
continues to suffer from compensation policies out of step with the harsh economic realities 
that California taxpayers and college students face. While California families are hurting 
financially, both systems have recently considered increasing executive compensation, as 
described below. Admittedly, the cost of living in California’s major urban regions exceeds 
the national average, and there is significant competition for talented executives. But current 
executive salaries are already adequate. 

Nationwide, the median salary of a CEO of a doctoral-level institution is $392,150. At the 
nine UC schools surveyed, 44 employees earned more than the typical institution head in 
2010, even after excluding medical faculty and personnel. Twenty-six Cal State staff earned 
salaries above $265,000, the median salary of a CEO of a master’s degree-granting institution. 73 
Expanding compensation packages is simply unjustifiable at a time when many Californians are 
feeling the effects of a long recession. 

Cal State shouldered criticism in 2011, including sharp words from the governor, when 
the board approved a 12% tuition increase alongside a $400,000 salary for the incoming 
president at San Diego State University, $100,000 more than his predecessor. Compensation 
increases in general have, not surprisingly, been controversial. California state senator Ted 
Lieu, for example, wrote to Cal State chancellor Charles Reed, observing that “CSU leadership 
has utterly failed to ask the first and relevant question, which is whether CSU’s budget and 
California could afford . . . gigantic raises for CSU executives.” 74 

The Regents of the University of California likewise provoked criticism in 2011 by 
commissioning a study to review the university’s executive compensation practices with the 
stated concern that UC’s top executive salaries were not competitive. Newspaper coverage 
captured the irony: “As the university struggles with tough economic times, the UC Board of 
Regents met Wednesday to discuss studying recruitment of top administrators at the same time 
as lower-paid workers asserted that their current wages put them in poverty.” 75 

Under current board policy, newly appointed members of the Senior Management Group 
are compensated within a university-wide salary range based on positional grade and market 
analysis. UC system executives (president and chancellors) also receive “suitable housing as 
their primary residence to perform the administrative, ceremonial, and social duties required of 
their respective positions.” Executive officers may make up to $25,000 in capital improvements 
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to their residence or office, without prior approval by the UC system regents, if approved by 
the Senior Vice President and Chief Compliance and Audit Officer. Plans for chancellors’ 
residences, such as the proposed $10.5 million restoration of the UC-San Diego residence, have 
properly drawn close attention from the regents, even when funded by private sources. 76 

Adding to public ire, some of UC’s top earners have vigorously resisted any accommodations 
to ease the financial crisis of the university. Arguing that the University has a “legal, moral, 
and ethical obligation” to increase the pension benefits to include payments on the portion of 
salary income over $245,000 (which is the federal limit), the 36 top executives have threatened 
a lawsuit to achieve their goal. If the demand proves successful, an executive with a $400,000 
salary would see his or her pension rise from $183,750 per year to $300,000. The increased 
pensions could cost well over $50 million in retroactive payments, plus an ongoing increase in 
the university’s pension liability of $5 .5 million per year. President Yudof and the regents firmly 
rejected the demand, but the case is still pending. The incident surely debases the University of 
California’s reputation and alienates the public whose tax dollars support it. /7 
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Note: These figures are for the 2010-2011 fiscal year. The Chronicle notes that the faculty compensation is not directly comparable to 
presidential compensation because the faculty data include more categories of benefits. 
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Capital Expenditures 

Despite times of immense economic uncertainty, Cal State and UC (in particular) are indulging 
in a building-boom mentality. 

Under University of California policy, the regents’ Committee on Grounds and Buildings 
is responsible for overseeing capital projects and recommending capital improvements to the 
full board. From 2010 to 2012, the committee approved several large projects, including $193 
million for the UC-Berkeley Lower Sproul project (including $95.3 million paid for by student 
fees and $84.7 million in campus funds). The committee also approved $5.6 million for design 
plans for UC-Berkeley ’s Art Museum and Pacific Film Archive, after spending $11.8 million in 
donor funds on project plans that will not be pursued. Overall, the University of California’s 
Consolidated State & Non-State Capital Financial Plan projects $2.5 billion in construction costs 
over the next decade in order to accommodate prior enrollment growth; the California State 
University expects to spend $2.3 billion in state funds over the next five years on new facilities, 
to gain the capacity for an additional 20,491 FTE in enrollment. Between 2002-03 and 2012-13, 
debt service payments for UC, the Hastings School of Law, and Cal State will have grown from 
approximately $300 million to an estimated $708 million, an average annual increase of nearly 
9%. This rate of increase in debt service payments could spike even higher depending upon the 
number of future capital projects that the legislature approves. 78 

California State University’s Committee on Campus Planning, Buildings, and Grounds 
“is responsible for planning, development, and construction of all California State University 
facilities and for land use within the California State University.” Major projects approved for 
committee recommendation include: San Diego State’s Aztec Center Student Union project, 
whose $90.2 million bond would be paid by future student fees, and $56.6 million for a new 
recreation center at Cal Poly Pomona — which would be paid by increasing the student fee 
“from $269 to $832 per year starting in Fall 2014. ” 79 

Given California’s fiscal situation, investing in new buildings and new campuses is an 
increasingly questionable strategy. Data show existing buildings are not even used to full 
capacity (see pg. 34, Facilities Utilization). The California Legislative Analyst’s Office suggests 
that capital requests exceed actual need. Twice, the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (CPEC) recommended in vain against building a new law school at UC-Irvine, 
arguing that the four publicly funded law schools already in existence sufficed. Most recently, 
UC’s renowned Hastings Law School announced it was cutting its enrollment by 20%. 
Hastings’ dean, Frank Wu, was quite clear about the reasons: “I’ll say what most law deans 
won’t: Legal education is [in] crisis. . . . We’re at a crossroads, and unless we collectively 
reboot this thing, we’re in real trouble. Every law school should be thinking about this.” 80 
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The building of California’s 10th research university, UC-Merced, which opened in 2005, 
was a highly disputable decision particularly in the context of competing needs for research 
and teaching, and the critical need for increased undergraduate access to higher education. 
Patrick Callan, president of the National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education 
stated, “I don’t think there’s much evidence that California or the nation needed any more 
research universities.” 81 While seismic upgrading is an unavoidable cost for many existing 
buildings, new construction is a matter of choice, and it is arguable that a traditional bricks- 
and-mortar solution to a shortage of space at California public universities is neither financially 
nor environmentally sound or sustainable. 82 Throughout the nation, distance education is 
addressing problems of higher education access, cost, and quality. Particularly noteworthy is 
the growth of the online consortium Western Governors University and online programs at 
Stanford and MIT. California public universities have not, so far, been in the vanguard of online 
offerings, though the Cal State system has announced quite dramatic plans for online growth. 83 

In 2012 the system announced Cal State Online, which will serve as a gateway for online 
offerings from all 23 campuses. Set to launch in Spring 2013, the goal is ultimately to enroll 
over 250,000 students and so resolve the Cal State system’s grave capacity and access problems. 
The plan includes incentives for faculty to participate, including salary perks and recognition in 
promotion and tenure evaluations. 84 

The UC system has not to date developed any significant online plans. The regents initiated 
an Undergraduate Online Instruction Pilot Project in 2010, focusing on a limited number of 
high-demand courses described as “oversubscribed.” The university’s website reflects a roster 
of about three dozen courses now being offered online, but progress toward robust online 
programs has been slow. When Berkeley’s law school dean proposed modest experiments in 
online education, he encountered vehement objections. 85 

Program Prioritization and Productivity 

When it comes to university budgets, the cost drivers are academic programs. The proliferation 
of programs is, therefore, an immense contributor to costs, and any efforts to reduce costs 
and enhance productivity must include prioritization and, where appropriate, the closing 
of programs. In Prioritizing Academic Programs and Services , former University of Northern 
Colorado president Robert C. Dickeson describes the problem: “[F]or the most part, adding 
academic programs results in a substantial diminution of resources for existing programs,” and 
the “price for academic bloat for all is impoverishment of each.” Dickeson recommends that 
governing boards take the lead in the important job of academic prioritization. 86 
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The Cal State system has, in general, been a much better money manager than UC. For 
some time, Cal State’s board has limited the proliferation of new programs. All proposed new 
programs must be thoroughly reviewed, with pilot programs undergoing two board review 
processes, five years apart, before being approved for regular status. These are promising signs, 
though Cal State must increase its efforts when it comes to program elimination. In 2011, 
the board approved 19 new programs for planning status while discontinuing 15. There are 
a number of low enrollment programs, often duplicating resources at one or more campuses. 

In 2010-11, across the Cal State system, there were 512 degree programs with fewer than ten 
graduates (246 bachelor’s, 254 master’s, 12 doctorate). In 2011, eight campuses had fewer than 
ten graduates in their undergraduate philosophy programs, while 14 Cal State campuses had 
fewer than ten graduates from their “Physics, General” majors. In some cases, especially at the 
doctoral level, low enrollment programs are appropriate. But in these hard times, they deserve 
careful scrutiny. 87 

A more controversial Cal State initiative is the addition of doctoral programs offered 
independently of the UC system. When the Master Plan was launched, UC was vested with 
the authority to award doctoral degrees. Cal State was originally authorized to deliver doctoral 
programs only in partnership with UC campuses. In 2005, amidst significant controversy, Cal 
State obtained from the legislature authority to offer independently a doctorate in education. 
CPEC — before it was closed — questioned this initiative, arguing that the degree was already 
available from UC schools and California’s private institutions. But CPEC’s skepticism was 
ignored and Cal State now maintains doctoral programs, which are available elsewhere, in 
education and other fields. 88 

Although the Cal State board has done well in actively reviewing new programs, the mission 
creep into doctoral-level programs is a serious concern. Cal State needs to optimize its capacity 
to provide undergraduate and master’s-level education as envisioned in the Master Plan. 

As a general matter, compared to Cal State, University of California regents have not taken 
an active role in overseeing academic program priorities. Across the system, there are 792 
degree programs (172 bachelor’s, 314 master’s, 306 doctorate) with ten or fewer graduates 
per year. Five UC campuses together graduated a total of 14 undergraduate students in their 
Geophysics and Seismology programs, while a total of 45 students received master’s degrees 
in Political Science and Government from six different campuses. Board minutes note that 
“elimination of major programs does not occur often.” 89 

Prioritizing academic programs would allow for efficiencies in staffing. In 2011, the 
administration estimated that decreasing tenure-track faculty by 10.5% would save $100 
million in salaries and benefits while maintaining the same number of overall faculty, a strategy 
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highly compatible with academic program prioritization. The cost savings plan was not 
embraced. One regent even argued — wrongly — that such matters “are properly in the domain 
of the faculty” and outside the scope of the governing board’s purview. Faculty, meanwhile, 
have not been effective in cutting costs and increasing efficiency. 90 

A highly promising strategy to address this issue is the formation of academic consortia 
among institutions so that shared faculty can offer common lower-enrollment academic 
programs. The California Legislative Analyst’s Office specifically recommended this approach, 
which has already been modeled in a number of states. 91 And it is one that offers possible 
partnerships not only with state schools but for-profits as well. Board minutes for the UC and 
Cal State systems suggest that neither governing board has yet taken the initiative to participate 
in this process — even though both universities host a number of academic programs that few 
students complete. 

Obtaining Data for Decision-making 

At the end of the day, it does not appear that trustees at either UC or Cal State have obtained 
all of the fine-grained data needed for decision-making. Existing reports do cover certain basic 
metrics such as graduation rates, but they fail to include such key information as department- 
by-department data on the number of courses each professor teaches and student credit hours 
generated by tenured, tenure-track, and non-tenure-track faculty. 

In this context, it is important to note that UC’s regents have had a long — and tragic — 
history of failing to procure information necessary to exercise their fiduciary responsibilities. 
Intent on obtaining information, some have even personally conducted their own studies. In 
2003, John Moores commissioned and published a study of enrollment practices. Several years 
later, Richard Blum released his own paper on dynamic strategy, frustrated by his desire to 
restructure the central administration and president’s office at a time of bloated administration. 
Rather than seriously examining the issues Moores raised, the board censured him. Blum 
was blamed by the regional accrediting team, the higher ed press, and faculty for supposedly 
overstepping his bounds. Fortunately, the regents later adopted a by-law authorizing their chief 
of staff to undertake “substantive research and analysis, planning, preparation and support and 
review” for the board. 92 
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O What should governing boards 
9 do now? 

G iven the challenges outlined in the report, urgent action is necessary. Trustees and regents 
have the authority to take such action. They must be bold in their discussions and 
innovative in their solutions. Listed below are 12 key initiatives designed to address quality, 
access, and cost effectiveness in California public higher education. 

1. Exercise fiduciary responsibilities over academic policy, assessment and accountability, 
capital projects, and student life. Specifically, UC regents should rescind their delegation 
of academic oversight to the Academic Senate. Trustees should work in partnership with 
faculty and administrators but must not hand over their fiduciary responsibility to them. 

2. Establish and publicize clear measures of cost effectiveness and productivity. To do so, 

every stakeholder needs to know, department by department, the number of courses taught 
and student credit hours generated by each tenured, tenure-track, and non-tenure-track 
professor. Every stakeholder needs to know the number of hours each week that classrooms 
and teaching laboratories are used and the percentage of seats or stations used each week. 
This information needs to show usage by day of the week and hour of the day. 

3. Re-conceptualize the delivery model. Do California’s public universities really need to 
expand traditional campuses by building more classrooms, parking structures, dorms, 
recreational facilities, and student unions? Across the globe, teaching and learning take 
place in virtual classrooms. The UC system, in particular, is woefully behind. It is time to 
catch up for reasons of both cost and quality. 

4. Re-examine and re-prioritize the academic mission of every public institution. In these 
difficult times, does California need ten institutions with Carnegie classifications of “very 
high research activity”? 93 To what extent do doctoral level programs and increased research 
advance the core mission of the Cal State system and serve the needs of California? It is 
time to re-evaluate the role of research within the UC and Cal State systems. 
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5 . Focus on the essential. With tuition and fees skyrocketing, it is hard to justify any 
substantial use of institutional funds or student fees for athletic teams. Extracurricular 
activities are just that, and they cannot be allowed to supplant the core mission. Focus on 
teaching and learning. 

6. Restore the core curriculum. It is too easy for students — particularly at UC — to leave 
college with major gaps in their education. Core requirements equip all graduates to meet 
the challenges of career and community. In addition, multiple sections of fundamental 
core courses are far less costly to staff than an array of highly specialized “distributional” 
options. 

7. Incentivize and reward teaching. The Master Plan can only be successful if California 
students who have earned admission to a California public university are assured of their 
access to a high quality undergraduate education. Commitment to excellent teaching and, 
as appropriate, teaching a larger number of courses each term, should be encouraged and 
rewarded. 

8. Assess core collegiate skills and value added. Cal State campuses should be commended 
for using the Collegiate Learning Assessment to test for value added in critical reasoning 
and writing skills. University of California campuses need to do the same. Both systems 
should test cohorts large enough to yield meaningful results for all of their undergraduate 
degree programs. 

9. Leverage resources and staff for maximum efficiency. In an age of interactive video and 
high-tech “smart” classrooms, maintaining redundant, low enrollment programs at multiple 
campuses is an unjustifiable cost. UC and Cal State are well positioned to form academic 
consortia that will maintain student opportunities to pursue a broad array of majors while 
keeping institutional costs low. 

10. Protect academic freedom and intellectual diversity. Boards should repeal speech codes 
that restrict the freedom of speech guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution, and insist that 
classrooms be rich in intellectual diversity and the free exchange of ideas. 

1 1 . Put a stop to mounting executive salaries and administrative bloat. Ever-increasing 
executive pay and perks, especially in an era of major tuition hikes, are unnecessary, 
unsustainable, and damaging to the institutions’ reputations. 
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12. Recognize that the paradigm of higher education has changed. Institutions that cling 
to outdated practices will not be able to fulfill their missions of teaching and learning. 
Governing boards must direct the process of change, steering their institutions away from 
the interest groups that will inevitably seek to maintain the status quo. 

In 1960, California came forth with a plan to fulfill, on an unprecedented scale, the state’s 
need for higher education. Now, California finds itself in the throes of a deep financial crisis. 
While the financial and political challenges are immense, there is simply no turning back. The 
same vision and energy that informed the Master Plan can — and must — inform the delivery 
of quality and affordable higher education in the face of a new economic reality. California’s 
education leaders have the urgent opportunity to set a model for the nation by rethinking those 
best laid plans and demanding a new paradigm of productive and innovative higher education. 
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Appendix A 

CRITERIA FOR CORE COURSES 

Distribution requirements on most campuses today permit students to pick from a wide range of 
courses that often are narrow or even outside the stated field altogether. Accordingly, to determine 
whether institutions in fact have a solid core curriculum, ACTA defines success in each of the seven 
subject areas as follows: 

Composition 

An introductory college writing class focusing on grammar, clarity, argument, and appropriate 
expository style. Remedial courses and SAT/ACT scores may not be used to satisfy a composition 
requirement. University-administered exams or portfolios are acceptable only when they are used to 
determine exceptional pre-college preparation for students. Writing-intensive courses, “writing across 
the curriculum” seminars, and writing for a discipline are not acceptable unless there is an indication 
of clear provisions for multiple writing assignments, instructor feedback, revision and resubmission 
of student writing, and explicit language concerning the mechanics of formal writing, including such 
elements as grammar, sentence structure, coherence, and documentation. 

Literature 

A comprehensive literature survey or a selection of courses of which a clear majority are surveys and the 
remainder are literature courses that may be based on a single-author or organized by theme. Freshman 
seminars, humanities sequences, or other specialized courses that include a substantial literature survey 
component count. 

Foreign Language 

Competency at the intermediate level, defined as at least three semesters of college -level study in any 
foreign language. No distinction is made between B.A. and B.S. degrees, or individual majors within 
these degrees, when applying the Foreign Language criteria. 

U.S. Government or History 

A survey course in either U.S. government or history with enough chronological and topical breadth to 
expose students to the sweep of American history and institutions. Narrow, niche courses do not count 
for the requirement, nor do courses that only focus on a limited chronological period or a specific state 
or region. State- or university-administered, and/or state-mandated, exams are accepted for credit on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Economics 

A course covering basic economic principles, preferably an introductory micro- or macroeconomics 
course taught by faculty from the economics or business department. 
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Mathematics 

A college -level course in mathematics. Specific topics may vary, but must involve study beyond the 
level of intermediate algebra and cover topics beyond those typical of a college-preparatory high school 
curriculum. Remedial courses or SAT/ACT scores may not be used as substitutes. Courses in formal or 
symbolic logic, computer science with programming, and linguistics involving formal analysis count. 

Natural or Physical Science 

A course in astronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, physical geography, physics, or environmental 
science, preferably with a laboratory component. Overly narrow courses, courses with weak scientific 
content, and courses taught by faculty outside of the science departments do not count. Psychology 
courses count if they are focused on the biological, chemical, or neuroscientific aspects of the field. 

Half-Credit 

If a requirement exists from which students choose between otherwise qualifying courses within two 
subject areas (e.g., math or science; history or economics, etc.), one-half credit is given for both subjects. 
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Appendix B 

SCHOOL EVALUATION NOTES FOR CORE COURSES 

Below we explain why we did not count certain courses that might appear, at first glance, to meet core 
requirements. The colleges are listed alphabetically. 

California State Polytechnic University-Pomona. No credit given for Composition because the 
“Written Communication” section of the “Communication and Critical Thinking” requirement may be 
satisfied by a course that does not focus on composition and writing instruction. 

California State University-Bakersfield. No credit given for Literature because it is one of five areas of 
the “Arts and Humanities” requirement from which students need only choose three. No credit given 
for Foreign Language because the requirement may be satisfied by elementary-level study. No credit 
given for Economics because it is one of five areas of the “Social and Behavioral Sciences” requirement 
from which students need only choose three. 

California State University-Channel Islands. No credit given for Composition because the “English 
Writing” requirement may be satisfied by courses that do not focus primarily on composition and 
writing instruction. No credit given for Literature because the Literature requirement may be satisfied 
by niche courses or courses narrow in scope. No credit given for Foreign Language because students 
may fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for Mathematics because the 
“Mathematics and Applications” and “Computers and Information Technology” requirements may be 
satisfied by courses with little college-level math content. 

California State University-Chico. No credit given for Literature because literature and foreign language 
are folded into the “Languages and Literature” requirement, and students may avoid literature by 
taking a language course. No credit given for Foreign Language because literature and foreign language 
are folded into the “Languages and Literature” requirement, and students may avoid foreign language 
by taking a literature course. Furthermore, students may fulfill the requirement with elementary-level 
study. No credit given for Mathematics because the “Quantitative Reasoning” requirement may be 
satisfied by courses with little college-level math content. 

California State University-Dominguez Hills. No credit given for Literature because the “Letters” 
requirement may be fulfilled with non-literature courses. No credit given for Foreign Language because 
language study is only an option in the “Letters” requirement. 

California State University-Fresno. No credit given for Foreign Language because language study is 
only an option in the “Humanities” requirement. 

California State University-Long Beach. No credit given for Literature because the “Humanities: 
Literature, Philosophy, Foreign Languages” requirement may be fulfilled with non-literature courses. 

No credit given for Foreign Language because language study is only an option in the “Humanities: 
Literature, Philosophy, Foreign Languages” requirement. 

California State University-Los Angeles. No credit given for Literature because the “Humanities” 
requirement may be fulfilled with non-literature courses. No credit given for Foreign Language because 
language study is only an option in the “Humanities” requirement. 
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California State University-Monterey Bay. No credit given for Composition because the “English 
Communication” requirement may be satisfied by writing-intensive courses offered in a range of 
departments that do not focus primarily on composition and writing instruction. No credit given 
for Literature because the “Literature and Popular Culture” requirement may be fulfilled with 
non-literature courses. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because the “Democratic 
Participation” and “U.S. Histories” requirements may be satisfied by courses narrow in scope. 

California State University-Northridge. No credit given for Loreign Language because students may 
fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. 

California State University-Sacramento. No credit given for Literature because the “Humanities” 
requirement may be fulfilled with non-literature courses. No credit given for Loreign Language because 
students may fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. 

California State University-San Bernardino. No credit given for Loreign Language because students 
may fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. 

California State University-Stanislaus. No credit given for Literature because the “Literature/Philoso- 
phy” requirement may be fulfilled with non-literature courses. No credit given for Loreign Language 
because students may fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for Econom- 
ics because it is one of six areas of the “Human Institutions: Structures and Processes” requirement, 
from which students need only select one. No credit given for Mathematics because the “Mathematics” 
requirement may be satisfied by courses with little college -level math content. 

Humboldt State University. No credit given for Loreign Language because language study is only an 
option in the “Humanities” requirement. 

San Diego State University. No credit given for Literature because the “Humanities” requirement may 
be fulfilled with non-literature courses. No credit given for Loreign Language because the requirement 
only applies to select degree programs. 

Sonoma State University. No credit given for Loreign Language because language study is only an op- 
tion in the “Comparative Perspectives and Loreign Languages” requirement. 

University of California-Berkeley. No credit given for Composition because students may test out of the 
“Entry Level Writing” requirement through SAT or ACT scores, and the “Reading and Composition” 
requirement may be satisfied by writing-intensive courses offered in a range of departments that do not 
focus primarily on composition and writing instruction. No credit given for Loreign Language because 
students may fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government 
or History because the “American History and Institutions” requirement may be satisfied by high 
school coursework or narrow courses. No credit given for Mathematics because students may test out 
of the “Quantitative Reasoning” requirement through SAT or ACT scores. No credit given for Natural 
or Physical Science because the “Biological Science Breadth” and “Physical Science Breadth” require- 
ments may be satisfied by courses with little science content. 

University of California-Davis. No credit given for Composition because the “English Composition” 
section of the “Literacy with Words and Images” requirement of the “Core Literacies Component” may 
be satisfied by literature courses and writing within specific disciplines rather than a composition course 
dedicated to composition and writing instruction. No credit given for Loreign Language because the 
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requirement only applies to select degree programs. No credit given for U.S. Government or History 
because the “American Cultures, Government, and History” requirement may be satisfied by courses 
that are not history or government surveys. No credit given for Mathematics because the “Quantita- 
tive Literacy” requirement may be satisfied by courses with little college-level math content. No credit 
given for Natural or Physical Science because the “Science and Engineering” and “Scientific Literacy” 
requirements may be satisfied by courses with little science content. 

University of California-Irvine. No credit given for Foreign Language because students may fulfill the 
requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because the 
“American History and Institutions” requirement may be satisfied by high school study. No credit given 
for Natural or Physical Science because the “Science and Technology” requirement may be satisfied by 
courses in computer science and mathematics. 

University of California-Los Angeles. No credit given for Literature because the “Literary and Cul- 
tural Analysis” section of the “Foundations of the Arts and Humanities” requirement may be satisfied 
by courses that are not literature surveys. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because the 
“American History and Institutions” requirement may be satisfied by high school coursework or by 
courses narrow in scope. No credit given for Mathematics because students may test out of the “Quanti- 
tative Reasoning” requirement through SAT or ACT scores. 

University of California-Merced. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because the “Ameri- 
can History and Institutions” requirement may be fulfilled with high school study. 

University of California-Riverside. No credit given for Foreign Language because students in select 
degree programs may fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Gov- 
ernment or History because the “American History and Institutions” requirement may be fulfilled with 
high school coursework. No credit given for Mathematics because the “Natural Sciences and Mathemat- 
ics” requirement may be satisfied by courses with little college -level math content. 

University of California-San Diego. No credit given for Foreign Language because students may fulfill 
the requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because 
the American History and Institutions requirement may be satisfied by high school study. 

University of California-Santa Barbara. No credit given for Foreign Language because students may 
fulfill the requirement with elementary-level study. No credit given for U.S. Government or History be- 
cause the “American History and Institutions” requirement may be satisfied by courses narrow in scope. 

One-half credit given for both Mathematics and Natural or Physical Science because math and science 
are folded into the “Quantitative Literacy” and “Science, Mathematics, and Technology” requirements; 
in each case, students may choose either one or the other. 

University of California-Santa Cruz. No credit given for U.S. Government or History because the 
American History and Institutions requirement may be satisfied by high school study. No credit given 
for Natural or Physical Science because the “Scientific Inquiry” requirement may be satisfied by courses 
in linguistics or history of science. Furthermore, natural and physical science courses are an option, but 
not required, in the “Mathematical and Formal Reasoning” requirement. 
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